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along, rarely lit up by any flash of poetic thought or imagery.

But although this 'Khamsa' of cAta3i may possess but little
charm or merit in itself, it is interesting as being the last
'Response' ever made by an Ottoman poet to the illustrious
Persians. Never again does a Turkish writer come forward
and challenge Nizami, Khusraw of Delhi, or Jamf on their
own ground. In the Transition Period, now close at hand,
when the national spirit begins to wrestle in earnest with
foreign influence, such a work would hardly be undertaken;
and when we contemplate the result of the last effort in
this direction, we have little reason to regret that the spirit
of the age rendered a repetition impossible. cAta3i's 'Khamsa'
closes a chapter in the literary history of Turkey.

There are, in conclusion, two points in connection with
cAtaDi's work that call for remark. The first of these is the
extraordinary fondness of this writer for quoting proverbs.
The occasional introduction of a popular adage or proverb
had for long been a favourite usage with the poets; but
cAta3f carried the practice to an extreme. Many parts of his
Khamsa, especially the stories in it, bristle with these pithy
little apothegms of which the Turks possess so rich a store.
This affection for introducing the popular proverbs into his
work forms a link between cAtaDf and the writers of the
next Period. The Transition poets have as a whole the same
love of these homely saws, and some embody them little if
at all less frequently in their verses. But such a course is
only what we should expect in the case of writers who were
struggling to bring the literary poetry into harmony with
the national genius. Such men would naturally avail them-
selves of every native clement which could add interest or
picturesqueness to their work: with GAtaDf, it was an uncons-
cious stirring of the spirit of the future. The second point
is one which connects the poet, not with his successors, but